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Harold Levy Leaves Staff 


R. HAROLD P. LEVY who joined the staff of 

the National Conference of Social Work a; 
Director of Publicity and Membership Promotion on 
April 1, 1935, has resigned to go to the Russell Sage 
Foundation on February 1 of this year. Fortunately 
arrangements have been made for him to direct the 
press service of the Buffalo meeting so that he may 
carry through plans already under way. 


During his service to the Conference, Mr. Levy has 
built up a press service for the annual meeting which 
compares favorably with that of any professional con. 
ference or convention in the country. He has also 
handled the quarterly Bulletin. Members of the Con. 
ference realize how much this has improved during 
these years. The Conference is sorry to see him go and 
wishes him Godspeed and good luck in his new work. 


H. R. K. 


Membership Directory Printed 


HIS issue of the Conference Bulletin appears in 


two parts, the annual Membership Directory being 
Section 2. The Directory this year contains an inno- 
vation, the number of years of continuous membership 
being given after each name. This information was 
drawn from the records. Recognizing the fallibility of 
records, we realize some errors will appear. An effort 
has been made to check with members of long standing 
as far as possible. If errors are found we would appre- 
ciate your corrections so they may be made in the Con- 
ference records and future directories. 


The continuous membership information is presented 
in grateful appreciation to the Conference members 
who recognize that continuity of membership represents 
one of the important elements of Conference support. 


Suggestions for Candidates 


LEASE send your suggestions for candidates for 

1940-41 officers of the National Conference of 
Social Work to Miss Martha A. Chickering, assistant 
professor of Social Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley. Miss Chickering is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations which will report on a slate of 
nominees at the Buffalo meeting. 


Niagara 
N the cover is a view of Bridal Veil Falls, a part 


of Niagara. The Falls are within twenty miles 
of Buffalo and within easy access to all who attend the 
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BUFFALO: JUNE 18-24 


National Conference Will Meet in the East for First Time in Three Years, with 
Excellent Facilities and High-Quality Program Promised 


horizon, and all signs point to a really great 

session when the National Conference of Social 
Work convenes there next June 18 to 24 for the 66th 
Annual Meeting. Supporting this observation are two 
prime reasons: one, Buffalo has the facilities and nat- 
ural endowments for a genuinely comfortable and con- 
genial meeting; two, the National Conference and Asso- 
ciate Groups are prepared to present a completely top- 


flight program. 


B UFFALO, N. Y., is the bright spot on this year’s 


An air of hospitality pervades the city—a geniality 
often missing in a community as large and metropolitan 
as this Queen City of the Lakes. Perhaps it is the 
pioneer flavor of the place—for Buffalo’s roots are sunk 
in soil that has yielded as much adventure as any wild- 
Western region in America. It was scarcely 200 years 
ago that the land now occupied by Buffalo and its 
environs was peopled by Indians, and virgin forests 
spread from the shore of Lake Erie inward. And _ it 
was only in 1825 that the Erie Canal was opened for 
traffic throughout its length: the waterway that linked 
the Pastern seaboard with the hinterland of the United 
States and developed a new history for the nation. 


Its favorable location does much toward making 
Buffalo the ideal convention city. This aspect is par- 
ticularly desirable for the National Conference of Social 
Work this year as it returns to the East for the first 
time since 1936. Over sixty percent of the population 
of the United States and seventy percent of the popu- 
lation of Canada live within a night’s train ride of 
Buffalo. Cleveland is 192 miles away; Pittsburgh, 227; 
Philadelphia, 380; Detroit, 257; New York City, 382; 
Baltimore, 375; Washington, D. C., 397; Toledo, 303. 
Direct rail, boat, air, and highway lines all lead into 
this strategic point at the eastern tip of Lake Erie. 


Great numbers of impressive sights await those who 
attend the 66th Annual Meeting. Within twenty miles 
of Buffalo are Niagara Falls—which are as exciting to 
see under the colored lights at night as they are under 
the sparkling sun at midday. There is the Peace Bridge 
which connects Buffalo with Canada. There are up-the- 
lake cruises on palatial passenger boats touching at 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Mackinac Island, Duluth 
and other points. There is Fort Niagara, one of the 
nation’s historic landmarks, situated at the point where 
the Niagara River flows into Lake Ontario. There is 
the point where LaSalle built his first boat to sail the 
upper lakes. There is East Aurora where the famous 


“Roycroft” shops are situated. There is the 37-mile 
stretch of Buffalo waterfront. 


Within the city itself also are such attractions as the 
Albright Art Gallery, the University of Buffalo (which 
is unlike most American universities in that it started 
as a school of medicine), the parks (which, Buffalo 
proudly points out, never are marked with “keep off 
the grass” signs), the Government ship locks, the Mu- 
nicipal Piers, the Buffalo Historical Society Museum, 
the modern 32-story City Hall, the zoo in Delaware 
Park, and numerous other places. 


In addition to the trips that may be suggested by 
the above points of interest, many other after-Confer- 
ence recreational attractions will be available to the 
delegates. Such, for example, as the New York World’s 
Fair, motor trips through New England, the Alleghan- 
ies, and the Adirondack Mountains, and visits to 
Canada. 

From the weather standpoint, everything points to 
pleasure ahead for all who attend the Annual Meeting. 
Mild and invigorating temperatures prevail in June. 
Both days and nights are pleasantly temperate, thanks 


to the cool, refreshing breezes from the low lands of 


the Canadian border and the lake. 

Balmy weather always is a comfort to the meeting- 
goer—even when comparatively little walking is neces- 
sary in going from meeting place to meeting place. 
And comparatively little walking will be required in 
Buffalo. The headquarters hotel for the National Con- 
ference of Social Work will be the Statler Hotel. Con- 
ference headquarters also will be established at the Stat- 
ler, on the spacious, light and airy seventeenth floor 
(with special, express elevator service). The Statler 
overlooks Niagara Square and is the hub around which 
most of the Conference meeting places have been cen- 
veniently established. 

With twelve hotels designated for use of Conference 
delegates and a long list of supplementary accommo- 
dations already secured in other hotels and private resi- 
dences, ample and comfortable housing is promised all 
who attend the Annual Meeting. However, the Hous- 
ing Bureau advises that you make early reservations 
for your hotel rooms because the demand for choicest 
accommodations already has started. A _ reservation 
blank is printed on page 20 of this Bulletin. Now is 
the time to fill it in and mail it. 

Fifty-two Associate Groups and Special Groups have 
arranged to meet with the National Conference of So 
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cial Work in Buffalo. A few will open their sessions 
shortly in advance of the Annual Meeting. All will 
blend their programs with that of the National Con- 
ference. As usual, the National Conference daytime 
meetings will be held forenoons, and the afternoon 
hours will be clear for sessions of the Associate Groups. 


The 66th Annual Meeting will open Sunday evening, 
June 18, with a general session in the Broadway Audi- 
torium. This auditorium also will be the scene of all 
the other evening general sessions. Paul Kellogg is 
to deliver his presidential address at that first meeting. 
General sessions also will be held Monday, Tuesday, 
and Friday evenings and Saturday afternoon, the latter 
being the occasion of the final Conference luncheon. 
Among the special events will be the Social Work Pub- 
licity Council Follies on Wednesday evening—with an 
especially bright, new show promised this year—and 
the President’s Reception on Thursday evening. 


The daytime meetings of the National Conference 
will be presented under five sections and twelve special 
committees. The sections—Social Case Work, Social 
Group Work, Community Organization, Social Action, 
Public Welfare Administration. The committees— 
Care of the Aged, Education for Social Work, Medical 
Care, Prevention and Social Treatment of Blindness, 
Problems in Interstate Migration, Problems Related to 
Unmarried Parenthood, Rural Social Work, Social As. 
pects of Children’s Institutions, Social Aspects of Pub. 
lic Housing, Social Treatment of the Adult Offender, 
Social Treatment of the Mentally III, Statistics and 
Accounting in Social Work. 


It was in 1909 that the National Conference last met 
in Buffalo. This year’s exceptionally high-quality pro. 
gram is a fitting one to mark the return to an excep. 
tional host city. 


SECOND VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS PROPOSED 


Fo many years frequent requests have been made 
to the Conference office to provide some ways and 
means of publishing in more permanent form some of 
the fine papers read before Associate Groups which 
meet with the Conference. The present volume of the 
Proceedings includes only papers presented before the 
Conference Sections, Special Committees and General 
Sessions. Limitations of finance and space have pre- 
vented the publication of the Associate Group papers. 


A plan has now been developed and approved by 
the Conference Executive Committee which, if accept- 
able to a sufficient number of Conference members, 
will make the publication of a second—or companion— 
volume of Proceedings possible beginning with the 
Buffalo meeting. 


If published, the second or companion volume of 
Proceedings will consist entirely of manuscripts selected 
from the Associate Group programs. They will be 
selected by the Conference Editorial Committee using 
the same criteria as in the Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence. The volume will sell for $3.00 retail and will 
conform in size and binding with the regular Proceed- 
ings. 

However, in order to protect the Conference from 
financial loss it will be published only if a minimum of 
2500 members of the Conference express their desire 
for the second volume by adding an additional $2.00 
to their membership fees in advance. This will have 
the effect of establishing a new personal membership 
classification of $7.00. Membership fees then will be 
either $3.00 without Proceedings of any kind, $5.00 
with the regular volume of Proceedings, or $7.00 with 
both volumes of Proceedings. 


All members who have paid their annual fees since 
October 1, 1938, will receive special announcements 
according them the opportunity to secure the second 


volume by the payment of an additional $2.00. Mem. 
bership bills mailed in the future will carry the option 
of the additional $2.00 membership for the second vol- 
ume of Proceedings. 

Institutional members at $25 a year and personal 
members paying a membership fee of $10 or more a 
year will receive the second volume without further fee. 
It should be borne in mind that the second volume will 
be sent in addition to the present volume. For financial 
reasons it will not be possible to offer the members the 
option of one volume or the other at the $5.00 member. 
ship fee. If insufficient orders have been received by 
July 15, 1939, to justify publication, all money sent in 
will be refunded to the members. This arrangement is 
necessary to protect the Conference from financial loss, 
as the price can be maintained only by securing a fairly 
large production. 

It is our hope that the proposed plan will meet what 
we believe is a long-felt need in the Conference and 
that sufficient members will feel it worthwhile to in- 
crease their membership fee by the $2.00 in order to 
secure the second volume. It should be understood, 
however, that this is purely optional and the final ver- 
dict will rest with the Conference membership. 


Proceedings On The Press 


IRCUMSTANCES over which the Conference had 


no control have resulted in a delay in the publica- 
tion of the 1938 volume of the Proceedings. However, 
the Proceedings is now on the press and all efforts are 
being made to speed its completion so that it will be 
distributed shortly. Persons whose Conference mem: 
berships do not provide the book may order directly 
from the publishers, the University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. The retail price is $3. 
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1939 MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN MAPPED 


New Drive Continues with Smaller Goal Set; Final Results for 1938 show 
Thirty-five Regions Over the Top 


By ELWOOD STREET 


Chairman, National Membership Committee 


LTHOUGH we missed our financial objective in 
A 1938, it is a pleasure to report that our campaign 

to increase National Conference of Social Work 
income by increasing membership support proved a 
success in its initial year. We look ahead to 1939 for 
complete success. 

Conference members who have followed the cam- 
paign since it opened a year ago, will recall that our 
goal was a membership income of $54,500 for the year 
ending December 31, 1938. A glance at the financial 
statement published elsewhere in this Bulletin will show 
how far we missed. However, every member—and 
particularly every one of the loyal men and women who 
spent tireless hours working for the campaign in their 
communities—will be glad to know that our drive did 
produce approximately $5,000 in new Conference mem- 
berships; mostly memberships that likely would not 
have been secured without the campaign. In addition, 
a number of membership renewals may be traced to 
efforts of local campaign chairmen and their com- 
mittees. 


This excellent record could not even have been ap- 
proached without the invaluable cooperation of our 
diligent campaigners throughout the country. More- 
over, our accomplishment establishes a firm foundation 
upon which to build our 1939 campaign, a campaign 
which follows the pattern drawn for last year’s drive, 
and one which is equally as necessary. 


Of the 111 membership regions throughout the coun- 
try, 35 of them completed the year by producing 100 
percent or more of their regional quotas. Six reached 
90 percent or more. Eight others finished their job 
with a rating of more than 75 percent. Many of the 
regions which finished farther down the list were handi- 
capped by the fact that their regional chairman and 
committee appointments were made late in the year and 
they lacked the time to make the showing that they 
promise to record this year. A strong point in the 
campaign is revealed in the quality of the new mem- 
berships. Most of the new members brought into the 
National Conference through the campaign—individ- 
uals and agencies—represent fields of interest and en- 
deavor which logically place them in the membership 
list of the Conference. That is, the campaign has re- 
sulted in certain expansion of the membership roll by 


the addition of persons whose professional identifica- 
tions mean they “ought” to belong to the Conference. 
This trend we hope to intensify this year, for this cer- 
tainly is healthy growth. 


As the second year of the campaign opens, the same 
urgent need for success prevails as in January, 1938. 
The National Conference of Social Work depends for 
its support upon memberships. The services it per- 
forms for the lasting benefit of all social work and all 
social workers depend upon membership income. Fur- 
thermore, the logical and important expansion of serv- 
ices already mapped out for the Conference awaits only 
the assurance of sound membership support. The 
Executive Committee of the Conference recognized this 
when it instituted the campaign. The Committee re- 
emphasized it at its yearly meeting in New York this 
month. 

At a meeting of the National Memberhip Committee 
in New York January 7, plans were adopted to continue 
the campaign during 1939 with minor changes. Among 
the changes voted were: 


1. A goal of $50,000 in membership income in 1939 
(instead of the $54,500 goal of 1938). 

2. A modification of the basis for establishing reg- 
ional quotas which will equalize the quotas among reg- 
ions of comparable size and membership resources and 
give consideration to past membership support. 


This second change has resulted in reductions in 
some regional quotas, increases in others. Last year’s 
goal was based on a flat 33 percent increase in mem- 
bership income over the preceding year, and each of 
the regional quotas represented the same percentage 
increase over 1937. The new $50,000 goal is set as the 
figure we believe actually can—and must—be reached. 
The regional quotas also have been carefully analyzed 
and, we believe, equitably established. Generally, quota 
increases prevail in regions which last year produced 
major advances in membership support. The National 
Membership Committee hopes each region will retain 
a reasonable part of its membership advances since this 
means is recognized as the sound way to promote con- 
tinuous membership support of the Conference. 


The National Membership Committee also voted to 
increase its size, adding representation from all sections 
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of the country. The new committee personnel will be 
announced shortly. Members of the National Com- 
mittee will be available for consultation with regional 
chairmen and their committees and, as far as possible, 
for speaking engagements before membership-promo- 
tion and Conference-interpretation meetings in various 
regions throughout the country. The schedule of avail- 
able speaking dates by the National Committee mem- 
bers will be compiled after the enlarged committee is 
established. Meanwhile, however, I will be delighted 
to hear from regional chairmen who wish to request 
National Conference speakers. 


This year let’s actually accomplish the job! We 


Rank Region Chairman 

] Sacramento Alice M. Coughlin 
2 Idaho Louise Cuddy 

3 Oregon Loa Howard 

4 Spokane R. L. Bayne 

>) Seattle John F. Hall 

¢ Nevada Lucile Hamner 

7 San Diego Fred W. Morrison 
8 Austin Mrs. Violet S. Greenhill 
9 Montana Milo F. Dean 
10 Tacoma George S. Chessum 
1] Utah Rose Porter 
12 Arizona Ann M. Bracken 
13 Indianapolis Raymond Clapp 


14 San Antonio Mrs. Imogene P. Callaway 
15 Buffalo Paul L. Benjamin 

l¢ South Dakota Ellery E. Kelle; 

17 Jefferson City Arthur W. Nebel! 

18 Charlotte Bernice Bish 

19 Utica 

20 El Pas J. M. Deaver 

21 Miami Elizabeth A. Cooley 

5 aE A Puerto Ric« Beatriz Lassalle 

23 San Francisc« ( M. Wollenberg 

24 Hawai Ralph G. Cole 

25 Knoxville Rebecca M. Blackburn 
26 Los Angeles Joseph Bonapart 

27 Oakland Harry J]. Sappe: 

28 Oklahoma E. J]. Keyes 

29 Topeka Kathleen Ennis 

30 Jacksonville Phyllis Hill 

We st Virgin 2 K thleen Millik n 

32 Memphis H. T. King 

33 Nashville Elizabeth W. Nairn 

34 Baton Rouge R. E. Arne 

5 Fort Worth Henry G. Bowden 

3¢ Syracuse Ralph A. Tracy 

7 Georgia Lore Chappel! 

8 Mississ ppi H. M. Bix 

39 Wyoming Virgil Payne 

+ ( District of (¢ un El; rd Stree 
Q Raleigt Anna A. Cassa 

4 Colorad I< W. Hutsiny i 
+ Philade Betss | ‘ 


made great headway in 1938, although we missed our 
goal. We can reach that necessary 1939 goal if every 
region produces its quota—or goes as far over the top 
as possible. Every regional quota is based on com. 
bined renewal memberships and new memberships, but 
let’s start the year with a concerted drive to secure as 
many new members—both individuals and agencies— 
as possible. 

The list below shows the standing of the regions at 
the close of 1938. In the right-hand column also are 
represented the new quotas for 1939. 

Thanks for a good job in 1938. Let’s make the 1939 


— ’ 
joo a better one. 


Membership 

Quota Total Percentage Quota 
1938 12-31-38 Reached 1939 
$ 20 $ 138 690 ¢ 50 
59 247 418 100 
187 722 386.1 300 
151 549 363.6 175 
757 2425 320.3 750 
1] 34 309.1 50 
35 104 297.1 75 
38 109 286.8 100 
68 190 279.4 100 
217 589 271.4 175 
112 288 257 125 
7€ 160 210 100 
460 848 184.3 800 
68 1] 172.1 125 
62 1035 166.1 1175 
8( 131 163.7 100 
7¢ 121 159.7 125 
79 125 158.2 125 
67 9 145.8 125 
2¢ 8 140 5¢ 
5 47 134 50 
67 9( 134 100 
60¢ 802 32 80( 
i> 165 2 125 
95 11 118.9 100 
579 687 118.4 850 
117 134 114.5 175 
F de Ye 292 114.5 af? 
105 119 1] 125 
7¢ 86 23.2 100 
272 0 az 300 
10 112 108.7 125 
180 192 06.7 200 
84 8&9 O¢ 100 
27 28 03.7 50 
208 0 97 .€ 250 
282 274 97.2 300 
66 ¢ 95.5 100 
51 48 94.) 50 
1592 1471 97.4 1600 
220 198 90 225 
74 328 88.9 300 
2025 1696 83.8 2000 
175 146 83.4 200 


“J 
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REGIONAL MEMBERSHIP QUOTAS FOR 1939 
(Continued ) 
Membership 

Quota Total Percentage Quota 
Rank Region Chairman 1938 12-31-38 Reached 1939 
45. Rochester 506 405 80. 500 
46. Boston Alfred F. Whitman 2166 1693 78.2 2000 
47. Maryland Harry Greenstein 848 657 0 Be 850 
48. Maine 164 126 76.8 175 
49. Houston Harold J. Matthews 145 111 76.6 150 
50. Concord Harry O. Page 82 61 74.4 100 
Si. Omaha C. F. McNeil 227 169 74.4 200 
52. South Carolina Adele J. Minahan , 144 107 74.3 150 
33. Cleveland Lawrence C. Cole 1553 1150 74.1 1500 
54. North Dakota 225 165 73.3 150 
aD. Albany H. W. Hopkirk 437 320 732 350 
56. New York City Dr. George S. Stevenson 7370 5385 73.1 7250 
oz. Fall River 84 61 72.6 100 
58. Kansas City, Mo John D. Neal 571 412 py 650 
59. Columbus Stockton Raymond 703 499 gi 650 
60. Harrisburg 250 i77 70.8 225 
61. Rhode Island John A. Hamilton 377 263 69.8 350 
62. New Orleans Bertha Scheuermann 591 405 68.6 650 
63. Pittsburgh Maurice Taylor 981 665 67.8 850 
64. St. Louis Frank J. Bruno 1580 1067 67.5 1500 
65. Erie Robert O. Loosley 104 70 67.3 125 
66. New Haven 379 255 67.3 250 
67. Vermont W. I. Mayo, Jr 67 45 67.2 100 
68. Worcester 277 184 66.4 250 
69. Newark Sherrard Ewing 1216 794 65.3 800 
70. Hartford Mrs. Edwin P. Tripp 446 283 63.5 300 
fi, Springfheld, Mass 260 164 63.1 200 
12 Bridgeport 268 168 62.7 225 
73. Minneapolis David C. Liggert 860 530 61.6 850 
74. Toledo Wendell F. Johnson 481 294 61.1 375 
75. Madison Elizabeth Yerxa 421 255 60.6 275 
76. Dallas Mrs. Glen Carson 203 123 60.6 150 
77. Lincoln Louis W. Horne 128 73 ps 125 
78 Reading 125 71 56.8 125 
79. Duluth Jean Flickinger 157 89 56.7 125 
80. Dayton Edward V. Stoecklein 365 206 56.4 250 
81. Akron Arthur H. Kruse 224 124 55.4 150 
82. Chattanooga M. W. Brabham 75 41 34.7 75 
83. Manchester Sarah T. Knox 48 26 54.2 100 
84. Trenton John L. Irwin 475 256 53.9 325 
85. Norfolk 52 28 53.8 50 
86. St. Paul A. A. Heckman 688 370 53.8 650 
87. Kansas City, Kansas Carl Warmington 156 83 a362 150 
88. Richmond F. D. Preston 417 222 $3.2 250 
89. Scranton Dwight W. Weist 228 121 53.1 175 
90. South Bend J. Quincy Ames 300 156 52. 200 
a1. Alabama Mrs. Harry Simon 277 140 50.5 275 
92. Canton Mrs. Marguerite McCollum 132 66 50. 125 
93. Detroit Henry Feinberg 1428 713 49.9 1350 
94, Cincinnati Eugene S. Howard ; 927 456 49.2 750 
95. Kentucky Mrs. Dorothy Pinney 925 442 47.8 650 
96. Milwaukee Oliver A. Friedman 959 455 47.4 800 
97. Springfield, IIl Grace E. Cone 375 174 46.4 200 
98. Youngstown Mrs. Rhea Wendling 185 85 45.9 150 
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REGIONAL MEMBERSHIP QUOTAS FOR 1939 
(Continued ) 
Membership 

Quota Total Percentage Quota 

Rank Region Chairman 1938 12-31-38 Reached 1939 
99. Evansville Mrs. Irene G. Emanuel 135 60 44.4 125 
100. Chicago Roy Sorenson 5250 2229 42.5 5000 
101. Peoria... Mrs. Leora Marcy 200 82 41. 150 
102. Iowa... Paula M. Robinson 834 335 $0.2 650 
103. Grand Rapids C. C. Ridge 375 147 39.2 325 
104. Flint E. S. Guckert 200 77 38.5 200 
105. Wichita Mrs. Edith Jacob Burks 124 47 37.9 100 
106. Tampa Mrs. E. J. O’Brien 27 10 37. 50 
107. Lansing James G. Bryant 300 110 36.7 275 
108. New Mexico — 95 33 34.7 100 
109. Arkansas Herman E. McKaskle 217 62 28.6 225 
110. Fort Wayne Robert H. Stroud 275 60 21.8 15 
111, Gary 233 38 15 125 
$50,000 


VOTING FOR OFFICERS STARTS IN APRIL 


HORTLY before April 1 ballots will be mailed to 

all members of the National Conference of Social 
Work who are eligible to vote or may become eligible 
before the Buffalo meeting. 


Section 8 of the By-laws provides that: “Any person 
may vote at any annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, provided (1) That he is a 
member in good standing at the time of such meeting, 
and (2) that he was a member in good standing at the 
last preceding Annual Meeting. However, if he was 
not in good standing at the time of such meeting by 
reason of non-payment of dues, then subsequent pay- 
ment of such dues shall satisfy the requirements of this 
subsection. (The interpretation of the last sentence 
by the Election Committee held that it applies only to 
persons having a record of previous membership. It 
does not permit one who never has been a member until 
this year to acquire the voting privilege by paying last 
year’s fee.) 


“Any institutional member, or any institution which 
is a contributing member as defined in Article I of 
these By-laws, may cast its vote at any annual meeting 
of the Conference by designating any member of its 
board or staff who shall appear personally to cast the 
said ballot.” 


Ballots may be returned in either of two ways—by 
mail to the Conference office in Columbus, provided 
they are received in the office by June 8, or they may 
be deposited at a specified polling place in Conference 
Headquarters in Buffalo before the polls close, Thurs- 
day, June 22 at 5 o’clock p. m. According to the By- 
laws, “Ballots returned by mail must.be signed by the 
voter and shall be discarded as invalid if received with- 


out such signature.” A majority vote determines the 
winner of the election. 

Following are the nominees for 1939-40 officers: 

For President: Grace Coyle, School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For First Vice-President: Arlien Johnson, Graduate School 
of Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

For Second Vice-President: Sidney Hollander, Board of State 
Aid and Charities, Baltimore, Maryland. 

For Third Vice-President: Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck, Asso- 


ciation of Junior Leagues of America, New York City. 


The following members of the National Conference 
of Social Work were nominated for the Executive Com- 
mittee term to expire 1942. (Seven to be elected.) 

Helen Cody Baker, Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Aleta Brownlee, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dorothy Deming, National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, New York City. 

Leah Feder, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Shelby Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Jane M. Hoey, Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, New York City. 

Robert Lansdale, New York School of Social Work, New 
York City. 

Edward D. Lynde, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Ellen C. Potter, M.D., State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Reuben Resnik, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, San Francisco, California. 

Elwood Street, Board of Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Jesse O. Thomas, National Urban League, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Moses Winkelstein, Syracuse, New York. 


Candidates for positions on various committees and 
sections were published in the last July and October 
Bulletins. 
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SAY IT WITH SIMPLICITY 


A Veteran Conference Speaker Offers Tips on Preparation of Papers for the 


Buffalo Meeting and Appraises the Approaching Session 


RAIN - TEASERS 
represent a popular 
pastime _ today. 

Therefore, I am asking 
you to try a simple test. 
I have four books before 
me from which I quote 
briefly. Can you identify 
the source of each? (The 
answers are given at the 
end of this paper.) The 
first is from an article on 
“interpretations.” 


“Further inquiry reveal- 
ed that much of our diffi- 
culty arose from the fact 
that our assimilation of a 
series of scientific hypo- 
thesis from the field of 
psychoanalysis had not yet 
been carried through to 
the point of a fresh intel- 
lectual integration.” 


The second is from a 


By PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


ITH a background of nearly twenty 

years’ membership in the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, during which he has 
attended most of the intervening annual meet- 
ings as delegate or speaker or both, Paul L. 
Benjamin possesses a clear appreciation of what 
goes into—and what should go into—Confer- 
ence papers and programs. In addition to this 
personal experience, Mr. Benjamin has devoted 
four years as a member of the Conference 
Editorial Committee, the committee which se- 
lects papers for publication in the Proceedings. 
Mr. Benjamin knows writing. He knows speak- 
ing. He knows listening. He knows program 
planning. As Executive Secretary of the Buf- 
falo Council of Social Agencies, Mr. Benjamin 
also is Secretary of the local committee in 
charge of planning for the approaching Buffalo 
meeting. He contributed this article after 
attending Conference Program Committee 
meetings in New York this month, 


Social Work. I have read 
some five hundred papers 
given during that time, 
some of them exciting and 
sinewy and as native as 
shale and grass-roots; oth- 
ers stodgy, full of cliches, 
verbose, phrased in a kind 
of mumbo-jumbo under- 
stood only by the elect. 


The Editorial Commit- 
tee reads a paper with 
three objectives in mind: 
does it restate clearly and 
cogently some old truths; 
does it say something sig- 
nificant; and does it say it 
in clear and vigorous En- 
glish? I have in mind two 
papers which we read last 
year. The first rephrased 
some established truths but 
did so in a simple and 


book which tells some 

moving human stories: “Behold, a sower went forth to 
sow, and when he sowed, some seed fell by the way- 
side, and the fowls came and devoured them up.” 


The third begins: “Social work is organized service 
for the good of society. It is a form of welfare work 
because it aims to promote the general welfare in the 
community. The community, which may be as small as 
a neighborhood or as large as a city, is any group of 
people affected by common conditions, who are depen- 
dent on each other for their well-being.” 


The fourth has bearing upon our present situation. 
Who said it? “Democracy is that form of government 
and spirit among men which actively insist that society 
must exist to give very human being a fair chance.” 


I know now that you have turned back to see who 
said these words. In doing so, I have already made 
most of my case. For four years I have served on the 
Editorial Committee of the National Conference of 


compelling style. It was 
published. The second 
broke new ground, but did so in a turgid, opaque man- 
ner. It was rejected. 


From the experience of struggling through these 
reams of words, I should like to make the following 
suggestions for all those who have been asked to pre- 
pare addresses for the Buffalo Conference next June. 


Re-read the pertinent article by Leon Whipple, “The 
Magic Gift of Style,” given at the Des Moines meeting 
of the National Conference. He tells how it should 
be done. (Page 675, 1927 Proceedings.) 


Are you familiar with what has been written upon 
the subject? Have you seeped yourself in its literature? 
What have previous speakers had to say about it? Ev- 
ery year certain Conference speakers discover anew that 
there is crime, syphilis and unemployment in the world. 
It is what they discover and how they tell us about it 
that is significant. Ask yourself: “Am I just warming 
up an old dish?” Has it taken you from three to six 
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hundred words to get into your subject? Some speak- 
ers at National Conference meetings are like a rookie 
pitcher I saw at a ball game. His wind-up each time 
before he threw the ball had all the gyrations of a con- 
tortionist. After you have written your paper lay it 
aside for a few days, and then go back to it with a fresh 
mind. Re-read your introduction. Is it too long? Is 
it tedious? Is it unnecessary? If it is any of these 
things, re-write it, or start afresh. 


Do you depend upon long poetic quotations, or sup- 
posedly funny stories, to disguise a thin paper? If you 
could see the pained expressions upon the faces of the 
Editorial Committee when they read in seclusion these 
cerebrations, you might hesitate about perpetrating 
them. Occasionally, a story or a verse is so apt or so 
new that it sharpens a point or enlivens the whole thesis. 
But that is rare. Usually such allusions are dragged 
in by the scalp. Speakers such as Fred Hoke and Sid- 
ney Hollander have a pungency and turn of. phrase 
which is humor at its best. Are you sure you have that 
gift? If not, probably you had better stick to as lucid 
and forthright presentation as you can. Frankly, this 
demands painstaking rewriting and selection. I hear 
some one of you retort: “Oh, but we need to use tech- 
nical terms.” In reply, I should like to refer you to 
“Mental Hygiene and Social Work.” Such a subject 
might seem to permit of involved terminology. Com- 
pare the clearness of the writing with that in some of 
the papers on case work given at the Conference. 


Now (if you can bear with me further) I should like 
to contrast the Conference as I knew it twenty years ago 
and today. I have before me “The Proceedings” of 
twenty years ago—a drab cover, with butcher paper in- 
side, already turning a sickly yellow. The type is so 
fine I have to squint to read Here is everything, 
the trite and banal on one hand, with the fresh and pen- 
etrating on the other. Apparently, the blue pencil of 
the Editorial Committee was not known in those days. 
Compare that volume with the 1937 one. The face of 
the book has been lifted. The whole volume is stream- 
lined; the type is clear, the paper is invitingly white 


and durable. 


But more important has been the revolution in pro- 
gram building. We have talked much recently about 
group thinking. Now we have a concrete, effective ex- 
ample of it which arrives somewhere. The volume of 
twenty or twenty-five years ago gave little evidence of 
program planning, of any correlation between the sec- 
tions, or of any particular philosophy or of any tone to 
give the whole volume meaning and content. 


In contrast take the procedure of the past year. 


All over the country people were appointed to dig up 
suggestions and to sound out their associates. This 
was going to the grass-roots for ideas. Soon the tor- 
rent started coming in—a rich and varied and original 
assortment. These were assembled under their proper 
headings and sent to the chairmen and committees for 
their consideration. (It is really of moment to note 
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how much the program as it was shaped up included 
these suggestions.) 


Three meetings of the section committees and Pro. 
gram Committee of the Conference were held in New 
York City in October and in Chicago in December. Ip 
January there were meetings of the general Program 
Committee with section and special committee chairmen, 
followed the next day with these same persons in session 
with representatitves of Associate Groups. 


At the final meeting a unique program device was 
used. Spread out on a wall in the Russell Sage Build. 
ing were a series of panels, each made up of strips of 
paper, each strip a program subject, pinned in by thumb 
tacks. The secretary traveled back and forth on a 
step-ladder like a shoe-salesman, pulling down and pin. 
ning up labels. By the use of this flexible method, the 
entire program took form before our eyes. 


The president of the Conference, Paul Kellogg, used 
his keen, editorial sense and his uncanny skill at phras- 
ing to help simplify and fuse the program into a coher. 
ent scheme. 


The program as it is developing is unquestionably 
one of the best in recent years. It is a balanced one, 
not bulging in certain directions as was true during the 
past few years when relief, the rank and file movement, 
group work, or something else took the limelight. It 
has a common theme—of making dynamic the demo- 
cratic process. rage, instead 
of limiting itself to the same veterans who have trod 
It has also speakers with subjects 
of national significance, like ‘“The Call of our Great 
Tradition.” There is more discussion of rural prob- 
lems than you might get at a grange meeting. 


It has country-wide cove 


the stage so often. 


Here is challenge and lift to the spirit. 


As Paul Kellogg himself so aptly pointed out at the 
recent New York meeting, Buffalo was the old key to 


the west. Here was the place where the frontiers met. 


It is fitting then that one of the keynotes will be: 
“Frontiers: Old and New.” 

(uswer One, National Conference Proceedings, 1936; Two, The 
Gospel According to St. Matthew; Three, Social Work in Greater 
Cleveland; Four, Presidential Add) of Julia C. Lathrop, National 


Conterence 1919 . 


Invitations For 1941 Meeting 
HE office of 


Work will be pleased to hear from representatives 
Conference for its 1941 


the National Conference of Social 


of cities wishing to invite the 
Full details concerning requirements and pro- 
cedure may be obtained upon application. Determina- 
tion of the 1940 Conference city is under way now in 
accordance with the new plan of selection adopted by 
the Conference membership at the last Annual Meeting. 


meeting. 
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BEHOLD THE STATE CONFERENCE 


Secretaries’ Round-table Session in Chicago Reveals Vital Developments and 


Expanding Programs in Conferences throughout the Country 


NE place where a 
natural confusion 


of viewpoints leads 
to a vital fusion of results 
is in the annual meetings 
of state conference secre- 
taries in Chicago—meet- 
ings which are sponsored 
by the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. (We 
were tempted to say “log- 
ical confusion,” but the 
words seem contradictory.) 


In truth, however, we 
expect confusion, because 
each delegate brings an 
individual aura and dis- 
tinctly different back- 


By KATE MARTIN DORR 


OR four successive years, the National Con- 
ference of Social Work has sponsored 
round-table meetings to which state conference 
secretaries from widely separated regions have 
come to exchange views on conference affairs 
and dig out solutions to common and diverse 
problems. Chicago, because of its central po- 
sition, has been the scene of one of the meet- 
ings each year. The most recent meeting, held 
there last month, produced the greatest attend- 
ance yet—and one of the most enthusiastic and 
productive sessions of the series. Kate Martin 
Dorr of Minneapolis, secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Conference of Social Work, has 
attended all four Chicago sessions. In this 
article, Mrs. Dorr presents a summary and eval- 
uation of importance to social workers in all 


this relatively small group 
there was little in common 
so far as state organiza- 
tion and status of secretar- 
ies were concerned. The 
full-time secretaries came 
from Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, and Wisconsin. 
The part-time workers 
came from Minnesota and 
Ohio, and the rest were 
volunteer workers for 
their respective confer- 
ences, and filling other 
full-time jobs. 


It was pointed out that 
this reflects the set-up for 
the country as a whole, 


ground of techniques with 
which to heckle his neigh- 
bor. And this is logical, 


parts of the country. 


and it became clearly evi- 
dent that the states which 
employ full-time secretar- 


because true to the general 
shape of things in social 
work, no two states in America function on the same 
basis or use common procedures when the state con 
ference organizations are considered. 


We represented thirteen states at the meetings on 
December 6-7, and were headed by able chairman Jane 
Chandler, assistant to Howard R. Knight, who also rep- 
resented the National Conference in our discussions. 
Our fine spirit of camaraderie, which has always allowed 
the calling of each other by our given names, became 
almost brutal this year when we began tagging each 
with the name of the state he represented. It became, 
“Hi yah, South Dakota; Hello, Virginia.” If you came 
to the conference a trifle despondent over some social 
shortage in your home state, which was attracting na 
tional attention, it was useless to seek anonymity. You 
were paged in blatant tones—you were pegged for what 
you were—and you had to like it. 


The fortunate ones swept into Chicago from the wide- 
ly separated points of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Even in 


ies with stenographic help 

are the states that are able 
to undertake year-around programs, including regional 
conferences. It became obvious, too, that the states 
using the services of part-time workers and volunteers 
could not hope to do this. In this connection, America 
gives this picture—which is ever-changing—and which 
seems to indicate greater support by social workers and 
social work organizations) : 


Full-time Secretaries Part-time Secretaries Volunteer 


California Connecticut All others 
Michigan Maryland 

Missouri Massachusetts 

New York Minnesota 

Pennsylvania Ohio 

Texas South Carolina 


Wisconsin Washington 

A point which provides a mutual battle-ground each 
year centers in the question, “Shall a state conference 
be a forum or an action group?” Each side of the ar- 
gument has its unrelenting exponents. More than half 
of the country’s state conferences are forums, with no 
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year-around program. Of the states employing part- 
time secretaries, only one—Minnesota—has a legislative 
program sponsored directly by the conference. 


However, as would be expected, interest in legislation 
is country-wide. Of the states employing full-time sec- 
retaries, only New York lacks a program to sponsor 
social legislation. Outstanding in the states using a 
volunteer secretary is Nebraska. This state has organ- 
ized a speakers’ bureau primarily as an aid to further 
legislation. Representation in the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture is predominately rural, and it was realized that 
steps were necessary to inform these legislators on con- 
ference legislative problems. The bureau is organized 
on a county basis and 67 of the 115 counties are covered 
by the speakers. The state conference secures the 
speaking engagements and prepares the material for the 
speakers. 

Most states are interested in legislation, but do not 
always have a program sponsored directly by the con- 
ference. Often other organizations take the initiative 
with the conference supporting them. Not many states 
lobby directly in the legislative halls, but approach their 
objective indirectly. 


NE indication of the broadening base of state con- 
ferences is the change inname. State Conference 
of Social Work, which implies an annual meeting, be- 
comes the Missouri Association of Welfare, with a five- 
point program, of which the Conference is only one 
activity. Missouri also organized a plan for speakers 
on legislation similar to that organized by Nebraska, 
and found its legislative program given wide publicity 
by such a method. 
Also subscribing to a name with broader implications 
is the Iowa Association for Social Welfare, with the 
Conference subsidiary to the Association. 


The New Jersey Welfare Council and the New 
Hampshire Welfare Council have recently adopted new 
names, but the rest of us still cling to the old-fashioned 
nomenclature of State Conference of Social Work or 
Social Welfare, and find our budgets meeting the lim- 


ited scope implied in the interpretation of the name. 


Every year some of us hope that Wisconsin will not 
be able to say smugly, “Eighty percent lay member- 
ship.” For what state conference hasn’t made futile 
efforts to interest the citizens in what we courageously 
label ‘tan outstanding program of interest to both pro- 
fessional and lay groups!” New York came forth with 
a definite experimental study on the part of lay groups 
at its recent conference in Syracuse to find out whether 
the material presented by the speakers was of interest 
to lay persons, whether it was too technical, and wheth- 
er or not the listener was bored. Surprisingly, of the 
70 questionnaires returned, only 3 criticized the mate- 
rial as too technical and only 2 were bored. Separate 
meetings for volunteers were not advocated. So with 
this encouragement we’ll all continue to try to catch 
that elusive lay interest which is so desirable. 


Regional conferences definitely build up interest in 


the annual meeting, according to New York, which has 
developed the most complete and well organized region. 
al conferences, with Michigan a close second. New 
York State is divided into thirteen areas, each having 
a regional conference in the spring and each being rep. 
resented in the Conference Delegate Assembly by two 
delegates. A local committee plans the regional con. 
ference, with the advice and assistance of the conference 
secretary, if it is desired. Each area has a finance chair. 
man who works with the state finance chairman, and a 
quota for membership is voluntarily agreed upon. Thus 
New York is able to say that her conference is not run 
by the urban members, which is a justifiable criticism in 
some states, and is able to raise her budget through a 
state-wide membership. New York, by the way, is one 
of the fortunate few with a full-time executive secre- 
tary and office secretary, and New York is also one 
state which took the bull by the horns one year and de- 
cided to set up a real organization and stop fiddling 
around with part-time help. She was in the red fora 
while, naturally, but gradually the state-wide organiza- 
tion took shape and has developed into one of the out- 
standing state conferences. 

On the question of obtaining rural interest in the 
conference, Minnesota early realized the advantages of 
tying up the new county welfare boards with the con- 
ference organization. At the 1938 annual meeting 
hundreds of these board members came eager to discuss 
their mutual problems, and, as a result of this enthu- 
siasm, a seventh division of the conference will be add- 
ed, to be known as the County Welfare Board division. 

And so forth and so forth, using the favorite phrase 
of one conference president. We could go on indefi- 
nitely, but a few condensed conclusions will suffice: 

1. As institutes deal with technical aspects, it must 
be clearly understood that they are not substitutes for 
professional education. Registration should be limited 
to twenty-five or thirty, with an overflow meeting ar- 
ranged for the same hour. Selective registration was 
advocated by some. The danger of too rigid registra- 
tion was stressed by others. 

2. Voluntary or required registration fee seems to 
depend upon the stage of growth of the Conference. 

3. Qualifications for a good secretary are: 

(1) Organizational ability. 

(2) Ability to get along with people. 

(3) Ability to keep an even balance with 
groups. 

4. “To exhibit or not to exhibit” brought out the 
question of the value or lack of value of exhibits, and 
as there is no measuring rod for determining the value, 
the question was left unanswered. Newspapers do like 
something to photograph which might be one answer. 

5. Pre-conference |publicity is designed to secure 
memberships; publicity during conference for interpre- 
tation to the public. 

Just before we broke up serious discussion for those 
entertaining WPA jokes told so well by social workers, 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


National Conference Starts 1939 with Deficit Greatly Reduced; Membership 
Campaign and Special Grants by Foundations Help 


HE Treasurer herewith submits his report of the 
financial affairs of the Conference for the year 
January 1 to December 31, 1938. Six statements 

are presented and will be discussed subsequently in this 
report. They are as follows: 


1. The financial statement showing all cash receipts 


and expenditures during the fiscal period. 


2. The budget statement which includes only receipts 
and expenditures properly applicable to the 1938 bud- 
get as adopted a year ago. In the expenditures are 
included all bills payable as of December 31, 1938. Of 
the total amount of $9,649.16 bills payable, $4,500 is 
the estimated cost of the 1938 Proceedings which are 
now on the press. The income item for 1938 shows 
only the income actually received. In a subsequent 
statement of recapitulation are shown in addition the 
bills collectable and applicable to 1938 income. The 
third column of the budget statement is the proposed 
operating budget for 1939. It is placed here so that it 
may be compared with the budget adopted a year ago 


and the actual experience of the current year. 


3. The proposed annual meeting budget for 1939. 
This is a new procedure and will be discussed subse- 
quently in the report. It is in addition to the operating 
budget. 


4,A recapitulation showing total assets and liabili- 
ties as of December 31, 1938. 


5. The analysis of the membership for 1938 with the 
estimate for membership for 1939 which is based on the 


1938 experience. 


6. The status of membership of the Conference as of 
December 31, 1938. 


The total experience for this year may be summarized 


in the following statement: 


Bills payable Dec. 31, 1937 (as reported) 
Expenditures—Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1938 
(including all bills payable Dec. 31, 1938) 


$ 9,246.95 
47,596.33 


$56,843.28 


Receipts—Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1938 47,170.65 
Deficit, Dec. 31, 1938 $ 9,672.63 
Buffalo Guarantee still payable $ 605 
Social Security Refund 1700 
Grant, New York Foundation . 1000 


$3305 3,305.00 


$ 6,367.63 
Less requested grants 
Russell Sage Foundation $2500 
Carnegie Corporation 2500 


$5000 5,000.00 
Deficit $ 1,367.63 


Against the bills payable on December 31, 1938, we 
have assets of $3305, as listed in the statement, which 
gives a deficit at the end of the year of $6,367.63. It 
will be noticed that we have requests before two Foun- 
dations for additional grants, which, if made, will reduce 
our deficit at the end of the year to $1,367.63. (These 
grants were subsequently made.) In both the state- 
ment of bills payable on December 31, 1937, and the 
statement of bills payable on December 31, 1938, are 
included the estimated cost of the Proceedings; in the 
first instance, the 1937 volume and in the second, the 
1938 volume. It is quite probable that when the bill 
for the 1938 Proceedings is actually received it will total 
less than the amount estimated, because the estimate 
was based on an edition of 5500 copies and we shall 


need to print only 4500 copies this year. It is prob- 
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able there will be a saving of several hundred dollars 


in this item. 


In discussing our 1938 experience several facts should 


be borne in mind. 


(1) The attendance at the Seattle meeing fell below 
our estimate made earlier in the year with a resulting 


loss in membership income. 


(2) When by vote of the Conference the new proce- 
dure regarding the election of Time and Place and the 
new contractural relations with the host city was ap- 
proved, it did away with the guaranteed institutional 
Therefore, $1,000 that had been 


anticipated for this year’s income could no longer be 


membership item. 
counted on. The Conference ultimately will secure 
this membership income but it will be during the next 
or subsequent fiscal years and not in the form of a 


guarantee. 


(3) A national membership campaign was authorized 
a year ago under the chairmanship of Mr. Elwood 
Street with the hope that not only could the member- 
ship income necessary for operating the Conference be 
secured but a large part if not all of the deficit could 
be provided for in this way. The campaign has not 
been as successful as the committee hoped. It has, how- 
ever, been extremely valuable in maintaining Confer- 
ence membership that might otherwise have been lost. 
Th campaign will continue until such time as the mem- 
Early 


in October it became clear that the campaign would 


bership has been stabilized where it should be. 


not produce sufficient income to clear up the deficit 
during this year. Therefore an approach was made to 
a number of Foundations to appropriate enough to 
clear the deficit beyond any doubt. At the same time 
our efforts to secure a change in the classification of the 
Conference as an organization under the Internal Rev- 
enue laws was pushed strongly, it being the belief of 
the officers of the Conference that the organization 
was wrongly classified, which had made it necessary to 
pay social security taxes during the past two years. If 
the classification was wrong there would have been no 
real security. In December the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau amended their former ruling so that the Confer- 
ence is entitled to a refund of $1,700 plus interest that 
has been paid in social security tax during the last two 
years. A grant of $1,000 was secured from the New 
York Foundation and a conditional grant of $2,500 
from the Russell Sage Foundation. A request is pend- 
ing before the Carnegie Corporation for an additonal 


$2,500. If this is granted the conditions of the Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation appropriation will have been met 
and the deficit at the end of the year reduced to a little 
over $1,000. Provision for this has been made in the 
budget of the 1939 budget. 


The financial statement shows total receipts of $47. 
170.65 and total expenditures of $47,026.29 leaving a 
cash balance at the end of the year of $144.36. 


The budget statement shows that of the anticipated 
1938 income of $47,000, $45,549.95 has actually been 
received and with the $605 of guaranteed memberships 
still payable from Buffalo will make our total budget 
income for the year $46,254.95 or approximately $750 
less than we had estimated. The total budget expen- 
ditures for the year was estimated at $47,000. The 
total operating expenditures for 1938 including all bills 
payable and an estimate of the cost of the 1938 Pro. 
ceedings is $47,596.33 or approximately $600 over our 
estimated expenditures for the year. This amount may 
be reduced by several hundred dollars when the bill for 
the Proceedings is actually received due to the fact that 
the number of volumes actually ordered is 1,000 less 
than the number on which the estimate was based. 
The recapitulation of total assets and liabilities shows 
where the Conference stands financially as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. 


Turning now to the 1939 budget we should bear in 
mind that the changed procedure in relation to the 
host city and the new contractural relation have made 
Your 
attention is called to the committee report published in 


In brief the 


new arrangement calls for assumption by the Confer- 


it desirable to set up our budget in two parts. 
the January, 1937, Conference Bulletin. 


ence of some costs of the annual meeting which have 
heretofore been borne by the local social work group. 
This should have been done long since as the financial 
burden on the local social work group had become too 


great and out of reason. 


At the same time the local commercial interests as 
represented by the Convention Bureau are required to 
assume a larger share of local costs than formerly. In 
accordance with a plan approved by the Conference at 
Seattle, the Executive Committee worked out a sched- 
ule of attendance fees which were announced in the 
October, 1938, Conference Bulletin. 


after consultation with the Associate Groups that meet 


At the same time, 


with the Conference, the charges for the use of booths 
at Conference headquarters and for the printing of 


Associate Group programs in the final Conference pro- 
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gram have been increased SO as to help spread some 
of the cost of the annual meeting to the groups that 


have a very definite part therein. 


It seems desirable to allocate the special income and 
costs of the annual meeting into a single separate bud 
get. At the same time some of the cost of the annual 
meeting that has heretofore been a part of the regular 
operating budget has been allocated to the annual meet- 
ing budget so as to give a clearer and more accurate 
picture of the cost of the annual meeting and of the 


general operating expenses of the Conference. 


HE operating budget of the Conference for 1939 

calls for an estimated income of $46,750 and of 
estimated expenditures $44,700. The item of guaran- 
teed institutional membership from the host city dis- 
appears from the estimated income this year. Its place 
is taken by a part of the attendance fees paid by non 
members of the Conference as will be explained in a 
subsequent paragraph. In the estimated expenditures 
certain reductions can be noticed which represent items 
now allocated to the annual meeting budget because 
they are expenditures directly incident to the holding 


Th erefore, 


under the functional distribution the item of annual 


of the annual meeting in a particular city. 
meeting disappears this year. In its place appears an 
item, program committee, which is the estimated cost 
incident to the holding of the meetings of the program 
committee during the year for the preparation of the 
program. The social security tax item also disappears 


this year in accordance with the new ruling. 


The annual meeting budget calls on the income side 
for estimated attendance fees of $6,000 and the total 
amount paid for services to Associate Groups for the 
On the 


expenditure side the item of salaries is for additional 


use of booths and for various printing items. 


temporary help employed at the time of the annual 
. . q ’ ° 
meeting and not supplied by the local community. The 
travel item covers the expenses of staff and speakers 
at the annual meeting. The printing item includes the 
fnal Conference program, the advance leaflet and othe: 
printing that has to be done. The balance of the items 


are clear. 


The total budget of the Conference for the coming 
year calls for income of $56,150 and expenditures of 


$53,625 leaving an estimated surplus of approximately 


$2.500. 


A further word regarding the attendance fees and 
It will be remembered 
that the attendance fees (see October, 1938, Conference 


their allocation in the budgets. 


Bulletin) for personal members of the Conference will 
be $1.00 payable when registering. A similar attend- 
ance fee of $1.00 will be charged to students and to 
the persons who are not members of the Conference 
but are registering under agency memberships. For 
non-members, namely those persons who are not mem- 
bers of the Conference and who do not wish to become 
members of the Conference but do wish to attend the 


annual meeting, the attendance fee will be $3.00. 


Estimating the registration at Buffalo at 6,000, it is 
estimated further that there will be 2,000 non-member 
attendants who will pay the $3.00 attendance fee. Of 
this fee $1.00 will be allocated in the annual meeting 
budget and $2.00 to the operating budget. It is fur- 
ther estimated that approximately 1,500 persons wil! 
register on agency memberships or as students and will 
pay the $1.00 attendance fee. This will be allocated 
entirely to the annual meeting budget. It is further 
estimated that there will be 2,500 personal members 
of the Conference who will register at Buffalo and pay 
the $1.00 attendance fee. This also will be allocated 
If at the end of the 


year any surplus exists in the annual meeting budget it 


to the annual meeting budget. 


will be placed in a reserve fund to take care of any un- 
usual situation which may arise in the future similar to 
that of this past year. This will enable the Conference 
to meet without financial loss in sections of the country 


where the attendance might be smaller than usual. 


Finally, no expansion of service is planned for the 
current year. It is important that the Conference re 


With our 


accumulated deficit virtually eliminated we believe this 


establish itself on a sound financial basis. 
can be done this year. Only as the membership in 
creases over and above the present estimate and on a 
fairly stable basis can further much needed services 
be planned. 


ARCH MANDEL, 


Treasure r. 


New Directory Started 


HE Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends is compiling a registry of Friends engaged 
in social work, according to a communication to the 
Conference office from Mary Hobson Jones, social serv- 
ice secretary. She requested the cooperation of all 
Friends engaged in case work, group work, community 
organization, health agencies or institutions, asking that 
those persons write their names, addresses and positions 
on a card and mail it to her at 1515 Cherry St., Phila- 
delphia. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AND BUDGET 
National Conference of Social Work 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


January 1—December 31, 1938 


(All Cash Receipts and Expenditures) 


Operating Balance, January | 


Receipts: 


Memberships 
Contributions 
Sales, Bulletins 
Sales, Proceedings 
Refunds 


Miscellaneous 


Total Budget Receipts 
Receipts, 1937 guarantee 
Receipts, 1937 bills receivable 
Receipts, non-budget (June) 


Total Receipts and Balance 


*Expenditures: 


Salaries, less tax 
Salaries, employee's tax 
Travel 

Printing 

Postage 

Supplies 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Rent 

Equipment and Repairs 
Tax, Federal O. A. A 
Tax, State Unemployment 
Refunds 


Miscellaneous 


Total Budget Expenditures 
Total 1937 bills 
Total non-budget bills (June) 


Total Expenditures 


Balance 


*Functional Distribution of Expendit 


Genera! Administration 
Membership and Publicity 
Annual Meeting 
Proceedings 

Bulletins 

Social Security Tax 

Office Operation 

Other 


Total Budget distribution 
Total 1937 Bills paid 


Total non-budget (June) 


Total Expenditures 


$41,696.29 
2,340.00 


$22,157.17 
135.42 
6,700.92 
4,249.46 
1,780.24 
240.51 
434.09 
640.00 
249.39 
189.00 
312.08 


8,900.55 
200.00 


ures: 


$13,630.52 
3,546.43 
5,887 .34 
261.63 
2,820.78 
636.50 
10,554.80 
587.74 
$37,925.74 
8,900.55 
200.00 


$54.03 


$45,549.95 
1,305.00 
61.67 
200.00 


$47,170.65 


$47,026.29 


$ 144.36 


$47,026.29 


BUDGET STATEMENT 


January 1—December 31, 1938, and Operating Budget, 1939 
(Only 1938 income, expenditures & bills payable are included) 


Income: 
Memberships 
Guarantees 
Attendance Fees 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Expenditures: 
Salaries 
Travel 
Printing 
Postage 
Supplies 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Rent 
Equipment and Repairs 
Miscellaneous 
Social Security tax 
Refunds 


Total 


General Administration 


Membership and Publicity 


Annual Meeting 
Program Committee 
Proceedings 
Bulletin 

Office Operation 
Other 

Social Security tax 


Total 


Budget 
1938 


$42,500.00 


2,000.00 
2,500.00 


$47,000.00 


$23,440.00 
6,750.00 
9,850.00 
3,000.00 
800.00 
500.00 
960.00 
300.00 
500.00 
900.00 


$47,000.00 


$14,900.00 
3,950.00 
4,700.00 


5,650.00 
4,000.00 
12,400.00 
500.00 
900.00 


$47,000.00 


"Includes $9,649.16 bills payable, 


$4,500 is the estimated co 
press. 


st of 1938 


Actual 
1938 
$41,301.29 
395.00 


3,853.66 


$45,549.95 


$23,362.35 
7,247.97 
10,685.87 
2,183.97 
571.63 
447.09 
960.00 
330.62 
943.82 


4,480.88 
11,938.64 
711.10 
846.01 


Budget 
1939 


$40,250.00 


4,000.00 
2,500.00 


$46,750.00 


$24,090.00 
4,550.00 
9,800.00 
2,500.00 
800.00 
500.00 
960.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 


* $44,700.00 


$14,900.00 
4,250.00 


1,500.00 
5,250.00 
4,600.00 
13,200.00 
1,000.00 


$47,596.33* $44,700.00 


1938. 


Annual Meeting Budget 1939 


Income: 


Attendance Fees 
Booths 
Printing 


Total 


Expenditures: 
Salaries 
Travel 
Printing 
Postage 


Supplies and Equipment 
Telephone and Telegraph 


‘1 
Miscellaneous 


Tot il 
General Administration 
Publicity and Press Service 
Booths 


Program and Daily Bulletir 


Total 


1 


Of this amount, 
Proceedings now on the 


$6,000.00 
2,250.00 
1,150.00 


$9,400.00 


$1,075.00 
1,800.00 
2,800.00 
300.00 
1,800.00 
150.00 
1,000.00 


$8,925.00 


$3,625.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,800.00 


$8,925.00 


193, 
193 
193, 
193 
193 
193 
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RECAPITULATION 


Total Assets and Liabilities, December 31, 1938 


Operating Balance, January 1, 1938 $ 54.03 
Cash Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1938... 47,116.62 
Unpaid Guarantees, Buffalo 605.00 
Social Security refund 1,700.00 
Grant, New York Foundation 1,000.00 

Total $50,475.65 

Deficit 6,580.69 


$57,056.34 
Expenditures, January 1-December 31, 1938 $47,026.29 


Unpaid bills, December 31, 1938 9,649.16 (a) 
Unpaid bills, 1937 380.89 
Total $57,056.34 


**Note: In addition to the above listed assets a conditional 
appropriation of $2,500.00 has been made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and a request for an appro- 
priation of $2,500.00 is pending with the Carnegie 
Corporation. If the latter is granted, the condition- 
al grant will be immediately available. 


(a) Unpaid bills, December 31, 1938 


Salaries $1,048.33 
Travel 547.05 
Printing 6,436.41* 
Postage 403.73* 
Supplies 331.12* 
Telephone and Telegraph 13.00 
Rent 320.00 
Equipment and Repairs 81.23 
Social Security tax 344.93 
Miscellaneous 123.36 
Total $9,649.16 


*Includes items totalling $4,500.00 estimated cost of current 
Proceedings. 

**These grants were subsequently made, thus reducing the def 
icit to $1,580.69. 


MEMBERSHIP STATEMENT, 1938 


Memberships $3 $5 $10 $25 Total 
December 31, 1937 

Renewable in 1938 2971 3038 622 505 7136 
1937 memberships 

Renewed in 1938 1164 2100 548 390 4202 
Add unpaid guarantees 26 26 
New members 1665 847 113 ay 2712 
Total members 

December 31, 1938 2829 2947 661 503 6940 
Net gain 142 —9] 39 2 -196 
1938 renewal rate 39% 69% 88% 77% 


Estimates, 1939 
1938 memberships 


Renewed in 1939 (est.) 1103 2033 582 387 4105 
New members (est.) 1000 1000 150 ao 2235 
Total estimated 2103 3033 732 462 6330 
Net gain 726 86 71 4] 610 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


$3 $5 $10 $25 Total Gain 
1934 1646 2196 239 384 4465 
1935 2346 2674 353 424 5797 1332 
1936 3813 2937 480 482 File 1915 
1937 2971 3038 622 505 7136 576 
1938 2829 2947 661 503 6940 196 


1939 (est.) 2103 3033 732 462 6330 610 


STATUS OF MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
December 31, 1938 


Active $3 $5 $10 $25 Total 
Ist quarter 385 429 243 206 1263 
2nd quarter 2325 2255 230 142 4952 
3rd quarter 43 116 33 29 221 
4th quartet 76 147 155 100 478 
Total 2829 2947 661 477 6914 
Delinquent 
3rd quarter 4 6 2 0 12 
4th quarter 10 33 8 13 64 
Total 14 39 10 13 76 
Grand Total 2843 2986 671 490 6990 
Total advance payments to December 31 
Ist quarter 
(renewals) 40 94 64 48 246 
Ist quarter (new) 3 2 0 l 6 
2nd quarter 6 11 ] 3 21 
3rd quarter 0 0 0 ] l 
4th quarter 0 0 0 2 2 


State Conferences 
(Continued from Page 12) 


the meatiest question of the two days was propounded: 
“Do state conferences face the fact that practical poli- 
ticians do not accept social workers?” Those who do 
face the fact have cultivated the politicians by placing 
them on the conference program as speakers, discuss- 
ants, or as presiding officers. We need to interpret 
our ideals and methods to the politicians, and we need 
also to be political realists and realize, as William Ha- 
ber so aptly puts it, “that the democratic scheme gives 
an important place to political parties and to polititcs.” 


Section Nominations Sought 
OUR suggestions for officers to be elected in 1940 


to head the five Conference sections are greatly 
desired. Please send them directly to chairmen of the 
section nominating committees who are at work right 
now compiling their lists of nominees. The nominating 
chairmen will submit their slates to the Conference 
membership at the 66th Annual Meeting in Buffalo. 

Names and addresses of the nominating committee 
chairmen follow: 

Section I, Social Case Work—Annette Garrett, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

Section II, Social Group Work—Lillie M. Peck, Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements, 147 Avenue B, New 
York City. 

Section III, Community Organization—Marietta Ste- 
venson, American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Section IV, Social Action—Charlotte Carr, Hull 
House, 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Section V, Public Welfare Administration—Ruth Tay- 
lor. Westchester County Department of Public Welfare. 
Valhalla, New York. 


) 
i 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN BUFFALO 
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HOTELS 

|. Fairfax 

2. Westbrook 
8. Touraine 
9. Ford 
10. Fillmore 
12. Statler 
24. Lafayette 
29. Buffalo 
35. Stuyvesant 
36. Lenox 
37. Graystone 
38. Niagara 


PUBLIC BLDGS. 


6. Public School No. 76 
7. Hutchinson High School 
16. Broadway Auditorium 
17. City Hall 
18. N.Y. State 
21. Federal Cour! House 
23. Public Library 
25. Erie County Hall 
26. Police Headquarters 
28. Federal € P.O 


R.R.STAS. € DOCKS 
27. NYCRR (Terrace Sta) 
3I|. LV.RR € Erie RR 
32, DLEW.R.R 
33. C.€B. Dock 
34. D<C. Dock 


OTHER POINTS 
3. Temple Beth Zion 
4. K.of C. Club Rooms 
5. Trinity Church Parish 
il. Erlanger Theatre 
13. Y.M.C.A 
14. YW.C.A 
15. Salvation Army 
19. U.of B. (Townsend Hall) 
20. Buffalo Athletic Club 
22. Court St. Theatre 
30. Chamber of Commerce 


dou! 
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CONFERENCE WEEK HOTEL RATES 


WELVE Buffalo hotels have been designated for 
the use of persons who attend the 66th Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Rates for the various sizes and classes of rooms avail- 
able are presented in the list below. In addition to 
the accommodations in these hotels, the Housing Bu- 


reau has assembled an extensive list of rooms in other 


The Housing Bureau stresses the importance of writ- 
ing for hotel accommodations at the earliest possible 
moment. Be sure to state clearly how much you wish 
to pay for your rooms. An application blank is printed 
on page 20. The map of downtown Buffalo on page 18 


shows the location of all Conference hotels except the 


Markeen. 


hotels and in private homes in Buffalo. 


Without private bath 


Situated at Main and Utica Streets, the 


Markeen is north of the central downtown area. 


With private bath 


Twin Beds 


Suites for more than 


Single Double Single Double one person 
Ford $1.50 $2.50-2.75 $2.00 $3.50-4.00 a ~ ae om 
Fillmore $2.50-4.50 
Stuyvesant $2.50-3.00 $4.00-5.00 a : ene ip 
Fairfax $3.00 $5.00 $6.00 “es : —_— a 
Touraine $1.75 $3.50 $3.50-5.00 $5.00-6.00 For 2 persons $8.00 
Statler ‘$3.00-7.00 $5.00-7.00 $6.00-10.00 
Graystone $1.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 $4.50 
Lafayette $2.00 $3.50 $2.50-3.00 $4.00-6.00 $4.50-6.00 
Lenox $3.00-3.50 $4.50-5.00 $6.00 
Buffalo $2.00-4.50 $4.00-6.00 $4.50-6.00 
Niagara $1.50 $2.00 $2.00 
Markeen $1.50-2.00 $1.50-2.00 $2.50 $4.50-5.00 


*Because of unusually heavy advance reservations, rooms at 


double, $5.00, up; twin beds, $8.00, up. 
Note: 


Suites mean two rooms with connecting Datn 


Extra cet in room, $1.00 to $2.00 


the Statler are available now only as follows: 


Single, $4.50, up: 


HEADQUARTERS HOTELS 


OLLOWING are the names of Associate Groups 


and the hotels which have been selected as their 
headquarters during the period of the Buffalo meeting. 


Group Hotel 
National Conference of Social Work Statler 
: S “nae 
American Association of Medical Social Workers Statler 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers Statler 
Bes ee - sae 
American Association of Schools of Social Work Statlet 


American Birth Contro! League Statler 

American Home Economics Association—Social 
Welfare and Public Health Department 

American Public Welfare Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 


Touraine 
Statler 


Touraine 


Child Welfare League of America Lafayette 
Church Conference of Social Work Touraine 
Community Chests & Councils. Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y.* 


Council of Women for Home Missions Touraine 
Episcopal Social Work Conference Touraine 
Family Welfare Association of America Statler 


National Association of Training Schools 
National Committee on Volunteers in Social Work 
National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare 


National Council, Y. M. C. A.’s 


Lafayette 
Statler 
Statler 

Lafayette 


National Federation of Settlementst Graystone 
National Institute of Immigrant Welfare Touraine 
National Probation Association Statler 


“The Community Chests and Councils will maintain head- 
quarters in the Hote! Statler starting June 18. 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


OW is the time to reserve your hotel accommoda- 
tions for the Buffalo meeting. The rush for res- 
ervations is starting this month. By mailing your appli- 
cation at once you can assure yourself greater selection 
in the type of room you wish, the hotel you prefer and 


the price you want to pay. 


It is suggested that you use the application blank 
below. Indicate hotels of first, second and third choice. 


Buffalo, N. Y. You will receive confirmation from the 
hotel in which your reservation is placed. 

The Bureau can assume responsibility only for reser. 
vations made through its office and in hotels specified 
for Conference use. 

The Statler has been designated as headquarters hotel 
for the National Conference of Social Work, and Con. 


ference headquarters also will be housed there. Lists of 


Associate Group headquarters hotels and of hotel rates 


Mail your application to William T. Buckley, Buffalo 
are printed elsewhere in The Bulletin. 


Convention and Tourist Bureau, Genesee Building, 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Please make hotel reservations noted below: 


Hotel First Choice 
Hotel Second Choice 
Hotel Third Choice 
Double Bes Room without bath for person(s) Rate preferred $ per room 
[| Single Bed 
) Twin Beds Room with bath for person(s) Rate preferred $ per room 


at A. M. P. M. 


Arriving June 


Departing June 
If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, rhe HOUSING COMMITTEE will endeavor to comply 
with your second and third choices in the order named. You will receive direct confirmation from the hotel accept- 


ing the reservation when made. 


} Rooms will be occupied by: 
. Name Address 
{ 
; 
f 
Mail to Signed 


William T. Buckley 
Buffalo Convention and Tourist Bureau 
Genesee Building, Buffalo, New York 


Address 


City and State 


The STATLER IS HEADQUARTERS HOTEL for the National Conference of Social Work. A number of the 
Associate and Special Groups have designated special hotel headquarters as listed on page 19. Registration, Informa- 
tion Service, etc., also will be at the STATLER HOTEL. Please use blank when writing for your hotel reservations. 


